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THE USES OF TRUTH 


LOGANS, phrases, terms are sometimes often carelessly accepted 
and so frequently stated that they take on a sacredness which in 
itself is an obstacle to genuine comprehension of their real meaning. 
Thus “freedom” today is very much on the tongues of men many 
of whom have been lulled by their certainty of its desirability into 
ignoring what freedom actually entails. It is sought after as an end 
when essentially it is a means—“a light to see by,” as Rosalie Moore 
declared in her fine SPIRIT-published poem, “A Little Way to Glory.” 
Something of the same type of misapprehension exists in regard to 
truth. In a world wherein many of the finest things of life are being 
challenged, truth’s value is recognized even by those who indirectly 
pay tribute to it through exercising every device to put falsehood into 
masquerade. The most arrant liar will protest to high heaven his de- 
votion to truth and the greatest fetish of modern realism in literature 
is that same devotion. “The truth, the truth, give us the truth,” is 
a constant ever-recurring plea and very seldom is the idea advanced that 
the truth sometimes might better not be told. 
For truth can be revolting, it can be harmful in many situations, 
and its presentation can fail of any useful purpose. The poet may 
write about disagreeable truths and be honest in his interpretation of 
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one part of life but he must direct these to ends which fulfil his poetic 
function. Sin is hideous; it can be used in poetry, for instance, to direct 
man towards the ennoblement of humility and repentance. The horrors 
of war can be described in poetry, as well as in prose, with loathsome 
details but the poet’s end must be more than the creation of nausea; he 
must make war so hateful that the love of its converse is proportion- 
ately intensified. Realism in poetry has its place but it should not 
escape discipline any more than should imagination and fancy. 

One need not apply overmuch intelligent appraisal of circum- 
stances to determine when the truth can be actually harmful. A pro- 
saic example can be advanced in the instance when an unkind remark 
made by one person is reported by a second to its victim. The object 
of the report may be just; it too often is merely malicious or thought- 
less. A more authoritative example was given by Him Who was The 
Way, the Truth and the Life when He spoke about those who scan- 
dalized little ones. The scandal condemned was not governed by the 
conditions of falsity for our Lord did not condemn those who “lie” to 
little ones. 

Nor are readers of poetry anxious or even willing to regard every 
truth which the poet can show. Their knowledge of the ugliness of 
life may be even more extensive than his. They may be fully aware 
of the noisome dump which lies at the edge of the town but their 
knowledge of its existence is sufficient for all their purposes. They 
would not propose to sit on its edge and pore over the repulsive details 
of sight and smell. One learns early in life that the crime of murder 
is committed; he becomes a psychopath who devotes himself inordi- 
nately to the contemplation of each murder which comes within his 
examination. Tragedy is redeemed through its purgation but the cir- 
‘cumstances of tragedy repeated for themselves alone become emascu- 
lated and fail of that saving result. 

Something akin to the purgative effect of tragedy must be present 
in all poetry which comes under the category of realism. For realism 
cannot be exculpated solely on the ground that it is the truth and in 
poetry there is another and more jealous mistress who is Beauty. She 
is vested in truth but not in indiscriminate truth; she is as well tuniced 
in that holiness and nobility which she derives from the All Beautiful. 
In the train of the truth of Lucifer’s fall there came a host of other 
truths which are banned from His Countenance. These are everywhere 
around the poet; his only justifiable use of them in the fulfilment of his 
inspiration and genius, which comes from God, is to reclaim and redirect 
them to the Lord of the World. 
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THE HIDDEN SOUL 


There was the credulous me that cried: 
“It’s true. It’s law.” 

There was the me that saw 

you lied. 


These warred. One dubbed the other fool 
who to his face 

called his brother base, 

a tool. 


(Perhaps between your lying tongue 
and longing heart 

you too were torn apart 

and wrung.) 


Believer, doubter. There was too 
the me—true, whole— 
that knew your hidden soul, 
that knew. 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 


THE FEELING MIND 


Now having lived to see 

once more the flayed leaf fail the maple tree; 
having beheld once more 

the foggy evening of autumn hung like smoke 
under the street lamp, low in the leafless oak; 
feeling the chill set tooth to the core 

of the flinching mind, I fold 

remembrance like a worn, warm cloak 

about my bones and turn my face to the cold. 


I know now in the homesick dusk of fall, 

what friends the years have been, 

to say how great in mercy after all 

is grief that comes stripping the mind’s bough clean. 
GILBERT MAXWELL. 
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WE 


Go look for it in dark, glum places; 
Name it by name, touch it by hand, 
Place it like kisses on loved faces, 
Condemn it as war’s contraband; 
Call it a fever, call it love, 

It is the deed life’s dreaming of. 


Place it like flowers upon the dead, 
Upon their tawny hidden eyes; 
Place it like joy upon the head 

Of dazzling youth—hide it, surprise 
Its bearer with bullets or with love; 
It is the deed life’s dreaming of. 


And not so eloquent but we 
Are its most talked-of mystery. 
ALBERT CLEMENTS. 


LINES FOR A HUSBAND 


I look at you with deeper clearer eyes 

Than once I looked. The pattern,of your ways 
Is known to me. From out the flexuous maze 
Of our shared years, I know why you are wise. 

I know why sometimes after family prayer, 
When dreams have hushed the children’s revelry, 
You come to lean your head against my knee 

And wordless, call my fingers to your hair. 


Your faults are my dear secret; soberly 

I lock them in the cupboard of my life, 

Aware of kinship, old as Adam’s wife, 

And those fair bonds that hold you one with me. 

A girl’s beloved moves godlike in her sight .. . 

A woman knows his shadows and his light. 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 














OLD LOVE TALE 


Belovéd, you who are real 

only in your lover’s heart, 

will you not come 

to roam these fields 

with your lover’s sheep, 

and go with him hand in hand 

at the end of day 

to the house he has prepared for you? 


Love, who prepares 

the petaled bed in the deep heart’s meadow? 
who gives the wine 

crushed by good men in the vineyard? 
who spreads the feast 

brought from the bountiful forest? 

why do you never bring 

the lovely guest? 


Evening comes bringing 

the sweet, wild call of the wilderness. 
Magdalene, robed in her long black hair, 
sings of a wanton wisdom, 

old as her eyes are old. 


Is this not a thing of man, 

bride of God’s heavens; 

is this not need of man? 

Man who takes from the earth, 
man who gives to the earth, 

rises and falls with the earth, 
dwells with the things of the earth. 
You, O bride of the heavens, 

dwell too high for man. 


Bride of high places, 

wine is bitter upon the tongue, 

and the mind is filled with evil winds, 

while the weary heart wanders in hungry places. 
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Belovéd, belovéd, 
the thing mirrored in the deep pool 
is foul to look upon. 


Now that we have lain, 

heart to heart; 

now that we have loved, 

soul to soul; 

now that we have taken 

a bloom from His garden, 

the dawn is His radiance, 

the air is the touch of His hand, 

the day, the deed, the earth, the sun 


are His love. 


Come, my belovéd, 

down from the hills. 

This hour of noon 

the flocks will not wander away. 

Come, my belovéd; 

let us give thanks 

for all His gentle commands; 

let us give thanks for the vineyard, 

and thanks for the cup He has poured from the heavens. 
Then let us go back to the ways of the earth 
with the flight of the skies in our hearts. . 


The prayer has been spoken, 
my bride of the heavens; 
the holy deed has been done. 


Mary will sing to you 

hymns from her generous bosom; 
and He will comfort you, 

calling your name in the starlight; 
and I, holy bride, 


will find no words for your loveliness. 


Rest, belovéd; 
do not go over the hills today; 
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the flock will be guided by His loving hands. 
Lie where the clover is deepest; 

where His fragrant breath will be soothing. 
When twilight comes I will leave the field 
and carry you home, belovéd. 

I will sit by your bed in your dark hour 

and a star will speak to you 

of God’s ineffable wisdom. 





The dawn has risen. 
Two who breathe deeply are lost in the breath of another. 


PONTO Pare sek 


Here is the rise and fall of a tiny breast, 
a heart that holds 
the infinite reply to all God’s questioners. 


Ana: 
ve 


Belovéd, I will go forth into the fields. 

No burden shall be too great for me to bear. 
Though the sun beat down upon me and famine come, 
and the sheep wander away, 

I will feel a flowing of faith 

from your being to mine. 


This that is God’s and ours will give me growth; 

and prayer, flowing from your breast, 

will comfort me. 

And the breeze shall never be as gentle 

as your touch, belovéd; 

or the blossom fragrant as your sweet breath; 

or the birds as bright as your coming; 

and always Our Mother’s hands 

will lead us gently; 

and Our Father will ever lead 

our earthy footsteps 

upward toward the skies. 

And, blending with the faith of many children, 

we will feel His presence and obey commands He has uttered. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 
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“IN THE MIDST OF LIFE...” 


There is a group that will return for tea, 
Herding like cattle in the sudden break 

Of rain and thunder: common sympathy 
Brings them together; each one for the sake 
Of his own tortured thoughts will reconcile 
The past by being friendly for a while. 


A word of gossip sets them all at ease; 

A word of praise tempers the tightest lips, 

While everybody solemnly agrees 

That goodness lives. They take their tea in sips, 

Solaced by that warm comfort that can bind 

Him who has gone to those now left behind. 
MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS. 


FOR THE DEAD BOY 


You dwellers under the far hills and beyond oceans, 
Sky-breathers high in Ithomé, cloud-town, envy of Spartans, 
Islanders above Cnidus and Thera and the bays along them, 
And you dark men, tenters of Maeotis and the shore there, 
Riders of the dark steed with the dark hound loosened, 
Turn now from the long memory of your wars, 

Of a girl’s face in the torchlight and what came of it, 

Turn from the foreign waters now to this place. 


We have need of the hours you never mentioned, 
Black hours at the night’s end for a son or a long friend perished. 


For he is dead, this boy. 
He is dead, and no more the skiing as that day 
On a rash hill, in the snow’s explosion, © 
Nor the tired hollow after, the soft fire, his hands above it, 
No more his face in the tree’s glow at Christmas, 
No more in the steel-blue days, high in the ringing sky 
The football from his foot, 
Nor ever his laugh again, as it once was. 
JOHN FREDERICK NIMS. 
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SEEKING 


I had builded my mind to the skies 
Seeking the Truth 

Adding fact on fact but my eyes 
Were the eyes of youth. 


I had clambered to Wisdom’s roof 
Up a creaking stair; 

I came to ask for proof— 

It was not there. 


But last night in my dreaming hours 
It was Faith I found 
Amid crumbling towers 
On the holy ground. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 


LAMENT FOR MICKEEN 


Mickeen set out for the harbor, 

Cool in the summer heat, 

Where raucous seagulls wheeled and dipped 
Above the fishing fleet. 


Sure, the lust of the sea was on him, 
The roll of a ship in his walk; 

And the lonely knell of a buoy bell 
Echoed his boyish talk. 


Then a boy’s heart weighed the ocean, 
And laughter touched his lips— 

Oh, the treacherous tang of salt and tar, 
And the lure of straining ships! 


There’s a hate in my heart for water 
And roadsteads white with foam; 
For a boy sailed with the running tide— 
Michael, the man, came home. 
PLUNKETT PEARSE, 
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LITTLE SONG 


There is little I remember 

Of the coast of Donegal 
Beyond the white gulls crying 
And the sea’s slow rise and fall. 


There is little to remember 
Of that rock-strewn strip of land 
Beyond the blinding ache I knew, 
The nearness of your hand. 


But there’s much I’d be forgetting 
With gulls and anchored ships— 
The coldness of your blue-grey eyes, 
The warmth of your lips. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 


CHAIN STORE CLERK 


After supper I walk the familiar ties, 
The sun-simmer cold on the quarry rim 
And out of my eyes. 

Old thrill of a blue-back rail 

Looping left in the dim 

With the low smooth lunge of a quail. 


As always, I wonder 

How tracks can bend behind that tree 

In time for the trestle, 

The cool creek sleeping under— 

But I'll not see; 

The wind won’t let me 

There at my throat again (the rogue) for a wrestle. 
“Sure, old son, come on!” It’s this way 

Every night while walking the track. 


Wind tries me, grapples, slants my back 
To his rush. Teeth hum with hurt, 
Eyes slit, 

Breath caught with the thrill of it. 














All aching lack, 

When life’s paid out with onions two and two in a sack 
For money; the curt 

And brittle pleasantries of the mechanized meek 
Like butterflies dead and pinned upon the mind; 
Behind each label on the shelf 

The coiled despair of inventory once a week... 
Ah, when were these? what buried year? 

Who will remember here? 

Not myself, 

Almost; not the wind. 


No rest. 

Strains my shoulder on his chest. 

How his mocking bubbles in my ear, 

In bulge along my neck 

The clean bicep of him. “Check, there!” “Double check!” 
No rest until 

The Coaster hoots behind the hill 

And his thunder underfoot calls an end. 


Well, I am beat 

Again, pinioned, crumple-kneed, tame 

Enough to turn (O God, a man can laugh at defeat 

With a name), 

And, for the pounding drivers, shelter of a rock pretend 
Is clearance; he knows, though, and suddenly is friend, 
Teasing at my shoulder for the sweet swing home. 


Listen, Mr. Wind, there are men in town 
Like me who die by day 
With blank faces 
In the grinding jaws, the white teeth of market places. 
If you could go down 
Tomorrow, they: .. . 
No. There was a time you came, 
Remember? You smelled of soap and insect spray, 
A wan whisper of yourself, creeping ’round the store. 
Too deep for greeting was your shame 
And mine. Don’t go anymore. 
HUGH NOONAN, 0O.F.M. 
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HIS OWN 


This corner of the earth is in His Hand, 

That pasture barren since the snow; forlorn 

Flat fields dried yellow with forgotten corn, 

The leafless trees like scarecrows on the land. 

Soon He will rest upon that little hill, 

Which is His holy hill as well as mine, 

And from His heaven the sun of Spring will shine, 
And woods will live with song that now are still. 


And what am I that He is mindful of 
These level pastures and this sodden earth, 
Touching with light of His awakening love 
The littlest seed that struggles into birth? 
O I am she with whom through no blind chance 
The Lord, Himself, shares His inheritance! 
SARA KING CARLETON. 


PORTRAIT AFTER DEATH 


Love, kindle her who walked so cold 
Through meagre years. Delight, enfold 
With your completed tenderness 

Her long-accustomed loneliness. 


But, heaven, shade your deathless light 

For one whose eyes have watched the night 
Dwindle to dawn the earthly way 

And win to morning through the gray. 


Gently, all angels. See you bring 

Her joy to gradual flowering, 

Whose heart grew lean on mortal weather 
Where fact and dream lay ill together. 


Be spare, O, richness, lest she yearn 
For earth’s familiar lack, and turn 
To the old roads in the old rain— 
Courage, her quiet staff again. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 











THE REMOTE PLATEAU 


Let this high timbered land remain at peace, 

Only the furred foot mark the trackless glen, 

So its green solitude may still release 

Compassion on the dustier fields of men. 

When our eyes lift to these cool heights and trace 

That ancient landmark, taut against the sky, 

We feel time falter in its ruthless pace 

As red deer pause where deepest shadows lie. 

Not long may timberlands like these resist 

The bright-edged axe that seeks the living root, 

And when that dark hour leaps from out the mist 

That hovers in the firs like silver fruit, 

We shall be struck down by their thunderous call, 

Stunned as those gods who watched Olympus fall. 
JOSEPHINE LOUISE BYRNE. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL BUS 


A sleek stampeding bison madly charging, 

(Its painted flanks, its stormy shoulders heaving) 
Tears with its tusks of steel the plodding acres 

Of road that run from clearings deep in cities. 

Its angry bulk has ripped through granite forests. 

Past little towns like salt-licks it has thundered; 

Past mountains, valleys, homesteads, crossroads, rivers; 
Past cars whose headlights pierce its hide with arrows. 


Open the window. Let the breathless country 
Whisper to you what long ago she whispered 
To those who trailed the wilder bison duskward 
And in the darkness yearned for farther mountains. 
Lean back, lean back, and hear her midnight crooning. 
She has not changed. The towns are only buttons 
Upon her coat. She will not change, not ever. 
Wanderer westward, hear, O hear, her calling! 

JOHN MAHER MURPHY. 
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THE SHARPER THRUST 


The time the braggart was out-dared and faltered, 
And the revenger stared with unbelieving eyes 
Upon a world his bloody hand had altered, 
And the guilty lovers were taken by surprise; 
When the covetous heart still found its cupboard bare 
And the edges gnawed; and when the prying sun 
Outstripped the harried thief, my voice was there 
Crying, in vain, that justice be undone. 
When the liar was unmasked, his twisted lip 
And mine, were trembling with an equal shame; 
O if one hand could make the balance tip 
Stern justice would deserve a sweeter name. 
Yet sheathe her sword, and straightway comes from me, 
The sharper thrust of cold indignity. 
HELEN F. KEITH. 


SMELL OF APPLES 


The stone house is the place we store the fruit. 
Whenever I come and open wide the door, 

I feel rough grooves and dirt beneath my foot, 
And sce the barrels rising from the floor. 


From these twin ranks there comes a tangy wave; 
A deep aroma on the nostrils falls. 

Bushels of apples are the flowers we have 

To give a scent that sweetens boards and walls. 


I think, whenever I see this red-piled lane, 
Of buckets hung across the swaying trees. 
I hear my friend talk of his birds again, 
I feel the ladder rubbing on my knees. 


For we have gathered days; we press them close— 
Trees and their perfume sharp in night or day. 
The stone-house barrels piled in their dusky rows 
Contain an Autumn that is stored away. 

DANIEL SMYTHE. 











THERE IS A HIDDEN LAW 


There is a hidden law 
Whispered by seed that dies 
Obscurely in earth’s maw 
That rich food grain may rise. 


A law that flowered, complete, 
From a legal husk outworn, 
When weary beautiful feet 
Climbed through dust and thorn 


To a clear place on a hill 
Where, the Word spoken, 
A Seed fell, to fulfill 
That law, and to be broken. 
CLARE LYON HARDMAN. 


SUCH IS MY SHIELD 


Against this stress of days, this rash of hours, 
Beauty is weapon in the hands of fortitude. 
Life’s itinerary includes few flowers, 

And fewer stars, but these seen in the nude 


In valiant gardens or in valid skies, 

Soft with a rifting moon and vapor-curds; 
Compensate for hurt and non-replies; 
Comfort beyond all pillowing of words. . . 


When unnerved spirit prompts flesh to cry 
For the insulating-solitudes of night; 
Of little matter my bed, or how I lie, 
These things I hold as witness of the Light. 


Though a parliament of shadows void 

What gleams I have, an unfrustrated peace 

Illumes what would be dark, and, unannoyed, 

I await my cross, my Judas, my release. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 
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DOVE OF FIRE 
(St. Catherine of Sienna) 


Sweet Lord, against whose swords we strain, 
Whose bonds we strive in vain to break, 
Look still upon this agony 

That cannot, and that yet must shake 


The stars to music, break the bright 
Uncertain dawn to bitter bliss; 

Was it for this, for this Lord Love 

You sent that blinding night your Dove? 


Was it for this you sent your Bird, 
Your messenger of sweet desire, 
While we arose, and fainting there 
Felt in our soul this shaft of fire 


That pierces still our palms, our side 
As though we, too, were crucified ... ? 
KATHARINE KENNEDY. 


OUR LADY OF THE SEMINARY 


I close the book, and weigh what I have learned— 
The ancient Dogmas, huge with hoary light, 

That rim one glimmering head in joy upturned, 
And bathe with rays for mortal sight too bright 
The azure-folded figure, breast and limb, 

Amid the bowed wing-sunken Seraphim: 

God’s olden bow of Dogmas, blent effulgent arc 
Between the shining Maiden and the showery dark. 


There was 2 Woman once whom I had seen 

In some illustrious dome or passionate pane, 

A simple Mother with a Virgin’s mien, 

And One within her arms, and glory round the twain. 
She was a Vision, and she shook me from afar, 
Holding her Infant up as evening holds a star— 











A mild Madonna lapped in quiet light 
That fell around her from a Starry Night. 
Now when she stands, still grave, still sweet, 
A light like day has flooded face and feet; 
In her great silent eyes are luminous memories: 
Council and crying Saint and vigilant Divine, 
The galleys sundered on the darkening brine, 
And men at her Conception bowed upon their knees. 
Slow centuries of truth have taught her rays to grow; 
And I have seen her glory and her grace 
Whom God elected for a little space 
An aureole around the golden Word to glow. 
Brighter than she appeared through boyhood’s eyes, 
She shines today with larger light than skies. 
Lo where she stands, the world beneath her feet, 
Over her head the Trinity—that Rose of light 
Whose interglowing splendors fall, and fold the sweet, 
Erect, reflective Virgin fixed against the night. 

JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


SCATTERED ARE THE STONES 


Scattered are the stones, Jerusalem. 

Of alien walls where Rachel leaned and wept, 
Flooded, rise the streams of Babylon— 

Immersed, the ancient shores where exiles mourned 
Remembering Sion— . 


But far from Babylon 

The darkened waters intersect, and stain 

The hard, white thoroughfares of younger lands— 
The jackal of the desert claws the rim 

Of sheltering hills, and scents the wilderness 

In city squares, a fellow-thirst for blood— 


The air is taut with prophecies of rain, 
Compressed momentunss straining for release, 
With voices, burdened voices, and the cry, 
The deathless cry of Hagar for her child. 

MARIE BUEHRLE. 
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DEFI TO ADVERSITY 


Grind your heel upon my mind, 
You shall never use it 

For your purpose: at your worst, 
You may only bruise it. 


Dowered with an Inner Strength, 
Resilient as April grass, 
I shall regain my own at length. 
I shall straighten as you pass. 
MARION DOYLE. 


THE UPLIFTED LORD 


When in my dreams I sometimes see 
Thy infant form held tenderly 

In Mary’s sheltering arms; 

Thy flowerlet face there lightly pressed 
Against the sweet curve of her breast; 
Thy petal eyelids softly closed, 
(Small petals from the lovely Rose), 
I hear Thy faint breath come and go 
To beat of mortal ebb and flow: 
Eternal Word, made flesh for me, 
How could it other be ' 

Than all my human heart goes out to Thee! 


Or when my fancy paints for me 
The First-born laid obediently 

In Simeon’s waiting arms; 

I listen as Thy low voice coos 

To the soft rustling of the doves, 

But mark the seer unerring trace 

The divine lineage on Thy face, 

See in Thy clear eyes mirrowed bright 
Radiance of uncreated light: 

Fair Morning Star, arisen for me, 

It could not other be 

Than that my groping mind looks up to Thee. 








Or when in darker hours I see 

Thy kingly form held rigidly 

By the rood’s pitiless arms; 

Nowhere for Thy scarred face to lean 
Save against the blood-soaked beam; 

I watch Thee curb Thy anguished cry 
To spare Thy Mother, standing nigh, 
And in Thine own most bitter grief 
Comfort the poor, believing thief: 

Lamb of God, suffering sin’s pain for me, 
It could not other be 

Than that my guilty hands reach forth to Thee. 


And when at early morn I see 

The Sacred Host held reverently 

Upraised by priestly arms, 

I hear the solemn words declare 

The mystery of His presence there, 

And when I lift my eyes behold 

The risen and ascended Lord 

Offering to give Thyself for food 

Unto the Hungry multitude: 

Thou Bread of Heaven, outheld to me, 

It cannot other be 

Than that on flying feet I haste to Thee. 
CHARLOTTE E. FORSYTH. 


TO A YOUNG REBEL 


Forswear the riches of the earth, 
The fruit piled high upon the cloth 
White as new milk. 
Close the quick ear to the night of velvet 
And the day of silk. 
Prick the bright bubble with the spear of pain. 
And wear upon your sleeve the crimson stain. 
The swift wind will follow as you go, 
And one bird singing . . . echo all you know. 
SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN. 
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THE POETIC DESIGN 
By A. M. SULLIVAN 


HE EXTERNAL design of English poetry, all poetry of the occi- 

dent in fact, is the gift of the Greeks, who worshipped symmetry. 
The extent to which the Greek mind demanded pattern in poetry is 
apparent in the elaborate scheme of meters by which each style of 
poetry was readily identified. The ear knew at once whether the poem 
was pastoral, elegiac, heroic, or dionysian by the beat. The reason for 
this arbitrary selection of meters is apparent when we remember that 
the poems were written to be chanted in chorus, and in dance measures, 
stately as in the elegy, and wantonly as in the feast. This external 
design has caused centuries of dispute among literary students. The 
“Greek mind,” inheriting the discipline of metrical design, expected that 
poetry in English would submit without question to the Hellenic classi- 
fication of mood and metrics. 

Edmund Gosse, in his scholarly introduction to the “English Odes,” 
analyzes the structure of the Greek odes, both the simple type com- 
posed by Alcman and Sappho and Anacreon, which were copied by 
Horace, and the more stately ode designed by Pindar, consisting of three 
movements of the chorus: strophe or turn, antistrophe or reverse, and 
epode or stand. Gosse, pointing to the choric use of the latter, says: 
“The character and form of the ode depended on the musical accom- 
paniment, although this was always subsidiary to the poetry in volume. 
Pindar speaks in one place of a new sort of music invented for the ode 
in hand. Most odes were fitted for both wind and stringed instru- 
ments; etiquette stepped in and provided the flute alone in hymns to 
Cybele, and nothing but the majestic phorminx when Apollo was cele- 
brated. When the poem was to be chanted in a moving procession, 
the epode seems to have been omitted.” 


The ode in English is a term loosely applied to. reflective poetry 
as opposed to the narrative. Gosse blames Cowley for the mistake 
which identifies the English ode as an uncorseted verse form, and credits 
Congreve as the first to comprehend the definite pattern of the Pindaric 
ode. In defence of Cowley we may observe that the best of our odes, 
are of the distinctly irregular kind. Frequently poets have attempted 
to make the accentual or heavily stressed poetry of English accept 
Greek and Latin meters. It has been done with moderate success by 
Longfellow, Swinburne, and others less gifted, only to confirm the sus- 
picion that English, the amalgam of many tongues, is dominated by the 
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crisp Saxon syllables, and a pace of utterance different from the easily 
coupled roots and suffixes of Latin and Greek. The form which most 
easily adapts itself to English is the simple ballad meter, which is not 
encountered in ancient poetry, and has no roots in the classic tradition. 
The sophisticated poet enjoys the challenge of the Greek design—wit- 
ness Thomas Moore’s “Anacreontics,” Swinburne’s “Sapphics,” and 
imitations of Horace and Lucullus. 

Disarray is not acceptable to the poetic mind. The artistic sense 
demands order, first from the visual image it evokes, and second from 
the command to be economical, “teaching simplicity to sing.” Stanzaic 
pattern is merely a final and superficial phase of form. The earliest of 
the stanzaic arrangements is oriental, and it is often found in the Bible. 
Not readily observed by eye, it is noticed at once by ear. The pattern 
is parellelism or reiteration and apposition: 


““Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 
—Gen. ix. 6. 

“The Lord went before them by day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead 
them the way; and by night in a pillar of fire.”—Ex. xiii. 21. 

“Tell it not in Gath; publish it not in the streets of Askelon.”— 
2 Sam. i. 20. 

“The land of darkness and the shadow of death.”—Job x. 21. 


It is found in Islamic poetry of all periods, even as M’ari rationalized 
in the seventh century (translation by R. A. Nicholson): 


With life I walked in woe and strife, 
Oh, what a luckless friend is life. 


The memory of man likes the refrain; it is a guide, and incentive to 
song. Swinburne revelled in the repetitious line, the echo, and parallel 
statement. Robert Frost makes the line “And miles to go before we 
sleep” doubly effective by the repetition. Tennyson made effective ap- 
plication of repetition as in this excerpt from “In Memoriam” and the 
reader feels no dilution of the mood by recurrences of “calm”: 


Calm is the morn without a sound, 
Calm as to ‘suit a calmer grief, 
And only thro’ the faded leaf 

The chestnut pattering to the ground: 


Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 
And on these dews that drench the furze, 
And all the silvery gossamers 

That twinkle into green and gold... . 
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Form in poetry begins with the rhythm. Rhythm is the arc described 
by the emotion, rising and falling above and below the metrical or 
syllabic measurement. The personality of the poem, its esthetic unity, 
are in the rhythm. 

Rhetoric is a part of form, for once the diction of a poem is es- 
tablished the poet must adhere to his own design and style. Browning 
strove to break the bonds of the Victorian rhetoric and devised his 
cobblestone rhythm and dramatic diction. Once accustomed to Brown- 
ing strut and gesture, we expect it and it is essential to the form he de- 
vised. Rhythm and rhetoric are inner components of form; meter 
and rhyme the externals. Stanzaic patterns, the couplet, the quatrain, 
the Spenserian stanza, and sonnet, are the tested vehicles of poetic state- 
ment, vehicles which have carried a great bulk of our best poetry. 
These are evidences of the visual form of poetry and, incidentally, the 
cause of some restriction of poetic concepts by minds which limit poetry 
to structural design on the page. 

Rhythm and rhetoric are difficult to comprehend in the effect on 
the unity and total effect of the poetic idea. The age-old question of 
quantity and accent, the classic and the Saxon quarrel in time and 
syllable measurement, are important only because of the confusion of 
definitions which began when Middle English was glutting itself on 
Latin and French derivatives. Mrs. Browning, defending Chaucer’s 
knowledge of Latin tradition in prosody, wrote: “Critics, indeed, have 
set up a system based upon the crushed atoms of first principles, main- 
taining that poor Chaucer wrote by accent only! Grant to them that 
he counted no verses on his fingers; grant that he never disciplined his 
highest thoughts to walk up and down in a paddock—ten paces and 
a turn; grant that his singing is not after the likeness of their singsong; 
but there end your admissions. It is our ineffaceable impression, in 
fact, that the whole theory of accent and quantity held in relation to 
ancient and modern poetry stands upon a fallacy, totters rather than 
stands; and that, when considered in connection with such old moderns 
as our Chaucer, the fallaciousness is especially apparent. Chaucer wrote 
by quantity, just as Homer did before him, just as Goethe did after 
him, just as all poets must. Rules differ, principles are identical. All 
rhythm presupposes quantity. Organ-pipe or harp, the musician plays 
by time. Greek or English, Chaucer or Pope, the poet sings by time. 
What is this accent but a stroke, an emphasis, with a successive pause 
to make complete the time? And what is the difference between this 
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accent and quantity but the difference between a harp-note and an 
organ-note? Otherwise, quantity expressed in different ways? It is as 
easy for matter to subsist out of space, as music out of time.” 

Granting that Mrs. Browning has made a fair case for the classic 
mind of Chaucer, she has limited the meaning of the word rhythm. 
Rhythm is the action of life, the pulse beat, the breath, the tide. There 
is a cadence to everything we do, every word we say, and every step 
we take. The more attuned we are to the extro-sensory music of the 
world beyond that is drumming soundless upon our spirits, the more 
sensitive we are to the echoing notes of color and sound, the nearer we 
come to understanding this rhythm which makes all life a poem of 
power and beauty beyond our comprehension. 

Rhyme (properly spelled rime) has no affinity with rhythm. 
Rhythm is integral, rhyme artificial. Rhythm is a basic function, 
rhyme a device of memory. What is called prose is usually rhythmic, 
because accentual rhythm is an essential of a good literary style. Al- 
most any well written line of prose can be scanned into verse and 
printed as such. To confuse rhythm with metrical composition is to 
confuse the mechanics and esthetics of poetry. Rhythm, the pulse 
of all poetry, is not captured alone by the rules of verse structure. 
Walt Whitman answered to an urge more unrelated than the canons of 
thyme. The rhythms of the Bible are commanded by the emotions 
of the prophets. Many great poems have rippled into the minds of 
poets on a wave of harmony which may or may not have been improved 
by careful metrical attention. Poe felt this raw cadence and tried to 
refine it. Lanier was so full of music that he permitted it to run away 
from him. Young Swinburne’s whole being was wired to the main 
cable, and his rhythms pulsed in high arcs till the current suddenly 
failed him and he lost the energy to sing. 

As poetry is refined with fixed form, we tend to insulate the native 
rhythm and emotional cadence that runs through the spine of a race. 
The natural pdet surrenders to the impulse and his work has an original 
flavor. Many a poet, becoming self-conscious, spends his energies ac- 
quiring technique only to loss the electric gift of rhythm. Folk song 
and traditional music have a charm of rhythm that cannot be captured 
in eight notes of the scale. Folk speech has a rhythm that is part of 
the race heritage. We can see the curves in the simplest dialogue. The 
poet with the art of J. M. Synge, in the west of Ireland, or the late 
James Weldon Johnson could capture the charm of folk speech in the 
natural cadence of the people. All great poems have that individuality 
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of pace and music that is quite apart from surface design of rhyme 
and meter. 

We have often heard the questions: When is a poem finished? 
How do you know? What is the imprint of perfection? What is the 
inevitability of its form? There is good reason to doubt that any poet 
has ever fully expressed the theme that irritated him into expression. 
Very few good poems chill into permanence from the molten metal. 
The mould is cast and recast, broken, and often discarded for a com- 
pletely new pattern. The making of a poem is more like an encounter 
with poison ivy. The poetic idea is a constant irritant, and the poet 
finds a sensory pain and pleasure in scratching at the source. Padraic 
Colum has a homely suggestion to offer to young poets: “Don’t let your 
poem run about too soon or it may become bandy-legged. Nurse it 
in your mind for many days and give it the blessing of the sun and 
moon and air, and the silence of the night.” John Livingston Lowes 
says, “There is no more illuminating commentary on poetry than the 
poets’ revision of their own work.” Henry Morton Robinson says, “A 
poem is not a padded marionette, stuffed with sawdust and tagged with 
a moral. It is a living thing that gets up on its hind feet, walks away, 
and if it is strong enough, carries us away with it.” 

Vitality is the dominant characteristic of a good poem. The verb 
should be made of sinew, the noun of bone, and the adjective of rich 
blood. There is no room for the fatty tissue of literary statement. 
Yeats says, “Our quarrels with others make rhetoric—our quarrels with 
ourselves make poetry.” The rhetoric of poets is part of their person- 
ality, easily observed in Alfred Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, or to leap 
into our own century, Edwin Arlington Robinson—and Stephen Vin- 
cent Bénet. An ardent defender of the old order said, “One doesn’t 
quote Swinburne any more than one might hum a symphony.” Swin- 
burne orchestrated poetic phrases; he thought in terms of the Greek 
chorus; he sang in the windy rhythms of the anapest. There was noth- 
ing of the soloist about him, except on those rare occasions in his poems 
when he deliberately dropped back into the flat-footed iambic line. 

Swinburne plays upon his favorite vowel, the long i sound, yet how 
different from his deliberate assonance and alliteration is this line: 
“Comfort and cool me as dew in the dawn of a moon like a dream.” 
The musician has seized words indiscriminately, and without success. 
We behold him drunk with vowel melody, submitting to the inner mu- 
sic. He pieces the vowels as a sounding board for the ever-quivering 
string of his lute. Gray and Tennyson played the sonorous o sounds, 
although as John Drinkwater points out, Tennyson acquired a technical 
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austerity in his later poems that eschewed the adjective line, as evidenced 
in the lyric “Crossing the Bar.” Swinburne’s genius died with his 
talent for orchestration of sound. His sheer music makes a perfect 
fusion with his word paterns, as in Itylus, beginning: 

Swallow, my sister, O sister swallow 

How can thine heart be full of the Spring? 

A thousand Summers are over and dead. 

What hast thou found in the Spring to follow? 

What hast thou found in thine heart to sing? 

What wilt thou do when the Summer is shed? 
The beat of Greek measures, the artifice of echoes, and the devices of 
the parallelism, are all secondary to his deliberate art in running the 
vowel scales. One can hear time and again the do-re-mi-fa-sol of the 
inner musician as the a-e-i-o-u are arranged with harmonics taking 
precedence over economy of statement, or clarity of image. The same 
analysis could be applied to the tranquillity of Tennyson and the dra- 
matic vitality of Browning, the former a superb musician of vowels, 
the later a deliberate cacophonist at times, applying the original rhe- 
toric that expressed their personality. 

The rigid verse paterns imported from other languages in the last 
century have been adapted to the lighter skeins of English verse. Aus- 
tin Dobson has shown the flexibility of English in interpreting the 
moods of lighter moments. He has employed the rondeau with a grace 
unequalled in his own time or in ours. The villanelle, first introduced 
by Jean Passereau in the sixteenth century in Provence, has been skil- 
fully adapted in English by Ernest Dowson, James Joyce, Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson. Swinburne was skilled in all rigid French meters. 

Form, in its component parts, is the esthetic discipline that the 
artist invokes upon his vision. It is infinitely larger than craft; it is 
greater than verse pattern; it is the spiritual concept within whose 
borders the poet agrees to keep. More than conscience will accuse him 
if he oversteps the bounds. The poem itself will reveal its blemish and 
accuse him.~ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Woven of the Sky, by Sister Miriam. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Odell Shepard’s introduction to Sister Miriam’s book is as inter- 
esting as it is graciously written. His statements also are provocative, 
as well, and one in particular should be quoted: “One may as well 
boldly say, hoping now to be understood, that the poetry written by 
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Catholic nuns . . . is always and of course love poetry.” Doubtless 
he is correct but certain qualifications must be made. Basically nuns 
do write poetry because their love of God overtops all dikes and, even 
if the poem is not altogether on the love theme, at least subconsciously 
it is the desire to “‘sing to God” which actuates them. However Words- 
worth’s “emotion recollected in tranquillity” is only a partial guide in 
the writing of poetry; a further and more important step must be 
taken. Emotion experienced can be as factually presented as a stock 
market report and it will be quickly realized that the reader garners 
little when he is merely told, in beautiful phrases and technically ex- 
pert observances of poetic craftsmanship, by the nun-poet that she loves 
God. So much can be taken for granted by the very nature of her high 
calling. Artistry requires emotional sharing with the reader. 

Applications of the above can inevitably be made to Sister Miriam’s 
poems in “Woven of the Sky” in which the sky is the range of the eagle 
of intellect rather than the lark of stirring lyricism. One is very much 
more impressed with what Mr. Shepard calls “a modern mind that has 
been disciplined by tradition” and “a fine and vigorous intelligence” 
than by that “warmth of heart” which too frequently can be found 
only through logical processes. Man knows that fire produces warmth 
but he does not come to feel its heat until he approaches sufficiently 
near. Sister Miriam’s fire burns unquestionably but she has not always 
kindled it sufficiently near her readers for them to experience it directly 
and sensorily. Thus “The Love That Moves the Sun” talks about its 
subject but is more essentially based on intellectual analysis of a suppo- 
sitious situation. And “Sanctuary,” different in kind, produces a similar 
result: 

I cannot cast away my cross, 
Nor thorns about my brow untwine, 


But I can knock at Heaven’s gate 
When Sorrow knocks at mine. 


It is truth perceived and advanced for intellectual comprehension that 
distinguish the majority of these poems. Readers have therefore much 
valuable wisdom to gather from them and may or may not judge that 
the themes are selected frequently after highly intellectual appraisals 
of emotional experiences. Sister Miriam herself is often the careful 
observer detached and aloof in her introspectiveness. When she merges 
the two roles—when her intelligence is “wedded to warmth of heart” 
—as she does in a number of these poems, then Mr. Odell is correct: 
“There is a passionate acceptance, nobly uttered, of the loftiest adven- 
ture upon which the human spirit can set forth.”—J. G. B. 
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Core of Fire, by Kenneth Slade Alling. New York: The League to 

Support Poetry. $1.50. 

A singularly unselfish service to poetry brought forth this book, 
and it is a satisfaction to find the author worthy of the pooled effort 
which made possible its production. “Core of Fire” is the first fruit, 
in full book form, of several year’s labor by the League to Support 
Poetry, in a struggle to obtain recognition for deserving but dimly- 
discovered poets. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading. Mr. Alling’s poetry 
is on the whole cerebral rather than impassioned. What it lacks in emo- 
tional urgency it makes up in intellectual sharpness and sobriety. If 
it burns at all, it is with a lunar, not an incandescent, fire. But it does 
fluoresce with flashes of keen perception and recollection; and these 
cast agreeable adumbrations in the mind. Metrically there is a satisfy- 
ing finish to most of the lines, but a more careful guard might have 
been exercised here and there against the temptation to turn out too 
“literary” a dictional lathe work, as in the following phrase: 


The dull anachronism of the year 
Precludes that ardency the season owns. 


Another slip occurs in the poem “Gull,” where, by a too abrupt change 
of metaphor, the sea becomes both a “comb” and a “flame” within the 
limits of eight lines. Offsetting these slight flaws are many superb lines, 
notably in “Spider Web,” “Rainbow,” “Lichen” and “Hummingbird.” 

Perhaps the most magical of the forty poems is the four-line 
“Morning Swan,” with its mirror-like clarity and its touch of legendary 
light. “Duality,” which has become an anthology selection, is superior 
to all the rest, because it reaches into a spiritual atmosphere even if it 
does not quite rise to inspiration.—C. J. L. - 


The Spirit Watches, by Ruth Pitter. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

I write as one who did not like very well the intricate vers-de- 
societe published by Miss Pitter in her “Mad Lady’s Garland.” In 
_the present book, however, a real poet is to be found. That reputa- 
tion for verbal skill which is the customary compliment to be be- 
stowed upon Miss Pitter is here amply justified, and in addition we 
have poetry, the essence, the thing itself. This work has singularity, 
uniqueness. 

Miss Pitter doesn’t write like anybody; she establishes in her own 
person the validity of the traditional English verse modes and their 
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complete adequacy as media for someone who has something to say. 
Her metrical skill is not virtuosity, her figures and rhythms are inte- 
gral with the idea of each poem. Unlike too many of her contempo- 
raries who find in technical freakishness a neat cover-up for their 
poverty of ideas, she never subordinates rationality to metrics, to so- 
called “style.” The mental tone of these poems combines a natural, 
human pessimism with a high, spiritual hope. ‘The Tigress” and “The 
Difference” express the first of these moods; the second is best to be 
found in the “Stock-dove” and the hymn-like ““O Come Out of the 
Lily.” It would be easy to multiply examples. “Burning the Bee 
Tree” is all poetry, as is the title-poem. Rarely is a reviewer privi- 
leged to introduce so completely successful a volume of poetry, so 


unmistakable a talent.—J. G. E. H. 


Collected Poems, by A. E. Housman. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $3.00. 

Four years after his death A. E. Housman is already regarded as a 
great poet. With the exception of William Butler Yeats at his best 
there is no one of his own generation who can equal his ability to fuse 
all the elements of poetry into lines which haunt the imaginations of 
men who are repelled by his atheism and pessimism. They are the 
catchwords of philosophers of unbelief, the funeral hymns of a lost 
generation. But if Housman lacked nobility of mind and spirit, if his 
songs were, from the beginning to the end, admissions of defeat and 
frustration, no one can deny that his language was a complete com- 
munication and a complete expression. Technical criticism is therefore 
beside the point. Within the limited sphere of lyric poetry Housman 
was perfection itself. But, like Milton, his view of life is so narrow 
and his sympathies so limited that one is shrivelled rather than inspired 
by his genius. We received from him no new sense of life, no revela- 
tion of truth, only the exposition of a personality blasted from its roots 
in human nature, infected within and poisonous to its wholesome 
brothers without. It is Housman, more than any other modern writer, 
who raises the fundamental question of the meaning and function of 
literature in its relation to life. 

If literature may be judged by any law other than its own, the 
poetry of Housman may ultimately be considered as the devil’s own 
gospel. . Housman is a distillation of the sadness, the scorn and the 
impotent derision of the world, a world stripped of its deceiving frivoli- 
ties, a bleak and fearful cousin of the flesh and the devil, a faithless, 
hopeless, loveless world, a thin and unholy stew of corruption. The 
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fact that Housman wrote down the truth as he saw it and felt it is only 
of sociological significance. What is of primary importance is that what 
he saw and felt was not life, but death, and not death which was the 
beginning of life, but death which was eternal darkness and despair. 
In this he is the recording angel of a nihilistic world, the echo of our 
blasphemies and defeats. However execrable his ideas, he was himself 
abject and pitiable, fallen through pride and falsehood.—F. X. C. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
To the Editor—A friend had read “Why Limit Vision?” in SPIRIT 
and warmly commented: “Mr. Brunini’s article fully covers the whole 
field and meaning of authentic poetry.” I had characteristically of- 
fered my friend the article without comment, but I was not surprised 
when he shared my enthusiasm for one of the most inspired pieces of 
writing devoted to poetry it has been my good fortune to treasure. 

I have read the essay several times. And as it lay before me I had 
picked out certain lines of especial interest. For instance, my sight has 
just been led to this sentence: “It may be praiseworthy for the poet to 
lyricize on the theme of social justice; it is distortion for him to forget 
that man does not live by bread alone and to conceive that Utopia will 
follow if the material needs of everyone are satisfied.” In that one line 
the fresh, seeking, unbiased mind is led to a whole volume of truth. 
One is led to the root of being. 

Having found the root, the seeker is raised as on branch, as the 
flower, as the fruit. But, still, certain worldly and idosyncratic experi- 
mentalists, encouraged by unholy, vituperative souls who raucously and 
erroneously term themselves “realistic” and bow before the tottering 
tree of chaos, shout through the rootless branches, and the song is lost. 
Poetry is not a thing to be rooted only in the city parks where hungry 
and embittered man will not awake. Poetry is a thing to be rooted in 
the great flowering orchards of God.—Joseph Joel Keith. 

St. Albans, Vt. 
To the Editor—As Editor of SPIRIT, it would do your heart good to 
‘see how much a very bright, wide-awake group of juniors—seven boys, 
thirteen girls—whom I have the privilege of teaching, enjoy’ SPIRIT. 
You should have seen their eyes sparkle yesterday when I announced 
SPIRIT had come. Often they drop into my room in the early morn- 
ing and say so refreshingly, “This is my day for SPIRIT,” and off they 
go each in turn to the seclusion of our beautiful Reception Room where 
they read the poems aloud to their heart’s content.—Sister St. Gabriel. 
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